by way of Belgium, owing to the extreme difficulty of mastering
the barrier fortresses of France's eastern frontier. " Belgium," says
Professor Rudolf Kjellen, the distinguished authority on the rela-
tion between State and space, " caps France like a hat that fits
quite naturally; here, in the north-east, is the sensitive point of
the Empire/' This diversion was therefore a strategic necessity.
But it can by no means be justified by international law; every
attempt to do this can only increase the wrong, and it is therefore
all the more unfortunate that, in a supposedly scientific work like
Helmolt's world-history so honest and thorough a historian as
Gottlob Egelhaaf should not hesitate to say (after the war, too)
that Germany was not obliged to respect Belgian neutrality be-
cause Germany was not yet in existence in 1831. (To contradict
this is presumably unnecessary.) No one in his senses can deny
that the Central Powers began the war, not only formally by their
" declarations," but actually by the unacceptable ultimatum which
Austria conceived and Germany failed to disavow. But that takes
us no further in the questions of war guilt. History is full of in-
stances of offensive wars which in reality were defensive: for ex-
ample, the Seven Years' War, in which, moreover, " neutral"
Saxony played to a nicety the same role as Belgium in the World
War. But as Frederick won in this struggle, Clio, the worshipper
of success (whom Schopenhauer with reason calls a whore),
crowned him with laurels. The reason for Germany's uncondi-
tional support of Austria is also to be found in a Nibelung Ro-
manticism founded on reminiscences of historical" picture-books.
"One may not give it political approval, but one cannot refuse it
human sympathy. Speaking generally, too, the problem of this
world-conflagration of the great twilight of a whole generation
cannot be solved in terms of legal casuistry, but only on the higher
plane of mythological observation. The position of the German
nation did indeed recall the fate of the Nibelungs who, surrounded
. by enemies, became apparent peace-breakers in their sore distress.

The definite summing-up of the war was made by Lloyd
George, when he said: "The more one reads the memoirs and
books written in the various countries of what happened before
August ist? 1914, the more one realizes that no one at the head
of affairs quite meant war at that stage. It was something into
which they glided or rather staggered, or stumbled."

And here a black cloud falls over Europe. When it is once more
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